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BULLETIN 
June, 1940 


I. Mathematics Conference Postponed. — We announce 
with regret that the Mathematics Conference which the Secondary 
Education Board and the Head Mistresses Association were plan- 
ning to hold next fall at the Emma Willard School has been post- 
poned. The two organizations have accepted the cordial invitation 
of the Emma Willard School, Troy, New York, to hold the confer- 
ence there in September, 1941. 


II. Modern Language Conference in September. — A 
Survey of Modern Languages in Elementary and Secondary Schools, a 
report based on a questionnaire sent out in 1938 and again in 1939, 
was issued in May by the Board’s Modern Language Committee. 
The Committee’s purpose in conducting this survey has been to 
discover to what extent the recommendations contained in the 1932 
Report of the Modern Language Committee have been found prac- 
ticable or possible as programs to be followed in secondary schools. 

The data assembled have led the Committee to draw up a 
careful ““Twelve-Point Program,” which is, in fact, the tentative 
agenda of a Modern Language Conference to be held in New York 
early next September. To this conference will be invited: all 
schools, public or private, whether or not they are members of the 
Board; all groups otherwise concerned with the teaching or study- 
ing of modern languages; admissions committees of schools and 
colleges; the various boards engaged in the setting of examinations; 
modern language societies and associations; representatives of 
modern language publications. 

More definite notice will be sent out before this BULLETIN is 
published. Plans are now being made and will soon be put into 
execution. It is hoped that in advance of the conference all dele- 
gates will study the report and forward to the Committee their 
suggestions for the final agenda. 

Copies of the Survey have been mailed to all member schools 
and to a long list of non-member schools (public and private), col- 
leges, and modern language associations. Additional copies may 
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be obtained from the Office of the Secondary Education Board. 
(Prices: to members — 18 cents postpaid; to non-members — 23 
cents postpaid.) 

Ill. Annual Report for 1939. — Because some of the ma- 
terial for the Annual Report was unavoidably late in reaching us, 
the publication of the Report has been somewhat delayed. By the 
first of June we expect that it will be ready for distribution to 


member schools and all delegates who registered at the Annual 
Conference. 


IV. Review. — We call your attention to the review of the 
Report of the Language Committee of the School and College 
Conference which appears on page 25 of this BULLETIN. 


V. New Members. — The Executive Committee announces 
the admission to membership of the following schools: 
The Desert Sun School, Mecca, Calif. 
Epitx Exxiott, Director 
Town School for Boys, San Francisco, Calif. 


Epwin M. Ricu, Headmaster. 


VI. Sixteenth Annual Conference. — The Sixteenth An- 
nual Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on February 28 and March 1, 1941. 
One of the principal speakers will be Dr. Richard Gummere, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Admission, Harvard University. 


VII. Executive Committee Meeting. — The Executive 
Committee will meet at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, on 
Thursday, June 20. 


VIII. Information Sought. — As it is important that our 
records be kept up-to-date, will the member schools please inform 
the Board Office of any new headmasters or headmistresses who 
will begin their administrations next September? We shall also 
appreciate receiving the latest catalogues of the member schools 
for our files. 


IX. Board Office During the Summer. —In July and 
August the Secondary Education Board office will be open only 
on a part-time basis. The telephone will be disconnected, and the 
best way to get in touch with the office will be by mail. All orders 
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and correspondence will receive as prompt attention as during the 
school year. 





The next number of the BULLETIN will be issued on November 
first. 


Contributors’ Letters 
(This department of the BuLLeTIN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken by 
our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 


The following letter may be a stimulating comment for those 
who have read Winter Term. 





To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 


In the first place, it is my earnest belief that the unwillingness 
to send younger boys to boarding schools of our type is founded on 
inability and not on lack of desire, and that many of the reasons 
given are after-thoughts to salve the feelings of the parents who 
find themselves all wishing their boys to attend such a school, but 
whose finaaces do not permit of their doing so. 


It is a popular argument nowadays that the world has changed, 
and that our sons should be sent to schools where they will rub 
elbows with a rougher element, and thus gain greatly in wisdom, 
in culture, and in ideals. I have yet to be convinced that these 
three attributes do not assay more to the pound in St. ——-— —'s 
than they do at ——-—-——-—.. Such arguments are based on the 
premise that schools of our type are filled with the sons of rich 
parents who are coddled at school, who are worldly wise beyond 
their years, and whose whole training tends to unfit them for taking 
their place in the social order as it exists today. 

The facts of the case, as exemplified by the graduates of these 
schools, do not bear out this contention. It would not be difficult 
to show that these graduates have made their mark in practically 
every line of endeavor in a number favorably out of proportion to 
the other group. If by coddling one means the serving of decent, 
healthy food; living in respectable, simple quarters under hygienic 
conditions, and under the supervision of a faculty of trained men 
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who talk the King’s English, then I am entirely willing that my son 
should be coddled. 

St. —————’s may have changed since my day, but it is a 
fact that parents are wont to credit boys of tender years with the 
same worldly wisdom which guides their own thoughts and actions, 
the truth being that in my undergraduate days no boy ever gave a 
thought to the social or financial status of the other students of 
the school, and this at a time when such things counted for far 
more than they do today. 

The BuLLET!N prints below parts of a letter from Mr. Brenton 
Creelman, of the Eaglebrook School, commenting on Mr. John 
Harriman’s recently published novel, Winter Term. 

To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 

Outside of its literary failings, Winter Term has three great 
faults. 

In the first place, the author doesn’t know boys. Apparently 
he has carried away from school only his recollections of boys’ 
worst qualities. To him, every boy is conscious of only a few 
things: hating teachers, wanting popularity, fear, sex, athletic 
success, Sex, Sex, and sex. 

In the second place, the author doesn’t know teachers. With 
one exception, every teacher in the novel is shown as a snob, a 
climber, a beefy athletic coach, a stuffed shirt, or an outdated 
pedant. No teacher is pictured as being happy either in his work 
or out of it. Only one teacher is shown to have a moment of 
happiness every day — when he smokes cigars in his classroom. 
Sic! 

In the third place, the author doesn’t know schools, or else 
has been upset when he discovered that schools have to charge 
tuition, pay their teachers, build up endowments, please the 
parents and alumni, and in other ways behave reprehensibly. No 
mention is made in the novel of the fact that possibly the boys are 
in the school to pursue an education, that the teachers might con- 
ceivably be interested in doing a worthwhile job, and that a boy 
could even be happy in a school and get some good out of it besides 
passing his college boards. 

The book is referred to by some as “‘sensational.”’ It is—a 
sensational waste of paper. 
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To the Editor of the BULLETIN: 

Booksellers are this summer joining with many national organ- 
izations in urging wider reading on what might be called ““The 
Face of America” and a poster of great beauty with the slogan 
““Know Your Country — Read Books” has been prepared. In the 
last few years there has been an extraordinary increase in American 
travel which will be rapidly augmerted this season by the curtail- 
ment of travel across the Atlantic. It is therefore a happy thing 
that the books about America — its countryside, its rivers, its 
mountains, its local landmarks, etc. — have also increased in great 
numbers in the past few years so that there is far more material of 
this type available now than there has ever been before. 

As a background for all such books there is the new American 
Guide Series, now covering more than half the states of the Union, 
and the subordinate guides that have developed out of this wide- 
spread government enterprise. These books are not only full of 
fresh material and interesting suggestions for timely trips but con- 
tain in each case a reading list which is a guide to the librarian, to 
the teacher, or to the general reader as to what is available on 
various subjects and where. 

Among the other series that have recently been developed and 
which have great reading interest is the Rivers of America Series, 
in which American history has been retold in a regional way with 
much vividness — the Powder River of Wyoming, the Wabash 
River of Indiana, the Hudson River of New York, the Suwanee 
River of Florida, and many others. Then there are the attractive 
books on cities illustrated by E. H. Suydam — on New Orleans, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Detroit, to mention but a few. There 
are, too, the regional books by Cornelius Weygandt, a new one on 
Southern New Jersey entitled “‘Down Jersey” and others on “The 
Dutch Country” and “Philadelphia Folks.” 

Of great attractiveness are the books printed by photogravure 
such as the series issued by Hastings House, including “Cape Cod 
in the Sun” and “Through New England Doorways,” a volume on 
Natchez, on Nantucket, and many more, both already issued and 
to come. Similarly interesting is the series entitled The Face of 
America, published by the Alliance Book Corporation, with its 
striking new book on the Indians, ““As Long as the Grass Shall 
Grow,” as well as the books already published including the one 
on Washington and the one on San Francisco. Typical of this 
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same type of bookmaking is “Historic New Jersey”’ issued by the 
Princeton University Press. 

Some regions of the country have been much more favored 
than others, as, for instance, the many books on Maine and Ver- 
mont, and the books of great attractiveness on the Southwest, on 
Charleston, Richmond, Williamsburg, the Yellowstone, and other 
spots of beauty and romantic interest. It seems certain that after 
this “Travel America’”’ year thousands of Americans will have seen 
much more of their country than they had before and if this sight- 
seeing can be prepared for or accompanied by such exciting and 
interesting books as these, the result will be the more worthwhile. 


— FREDERICK MELCHER, 
Editor, Publishers’ Weekly. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Undoubtedly one of the Secondary Education Board’s most 
important achievements is the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
considered by many to be the most effective test of its kind at the 
junior high school level. It has been produced with the expert 
assistance of the College Entrance Examination Board and, since 
1938, has been distributed by the Educational Records Bureau. 

A secret, flexible test such as this one is necessarily much more 
expensive than a standardized test which can be printed in large 
quantities and used unchanged for a number of years. But our 
Bureau of Research has known from the beginning that, in order 
to bring the test into wide use, the price (two dollars) must be 
reduced as speedily as possible. 

At the time of the Annual Conference, in March, Dr. John A. 
Lester, Chairman of the Bureau of Research, appointed a special 
sub-committee to investigate the possibility of lowering the price of 
the J. S. A. T. The members of the committee are: Mr. Hart 
Fessenden, Treasurer of the Secondary Education Board; Dr. A. L. 
Lincoln, a Director of the Bureau of Research; Dr. John M. Stal- 
naker, Consultant Examiner for the College Board; Dr. Arthur E. 
Traxler, Assistant Directer of the Educational Records Bureau. 

We are happy to announce that at a recent meeting this fact- 
finding committee passed the following resolution, which has been 
unanimously approved by the executive officers of the Board: 
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After extended discussion of many points related to the 
test, the Committee recommends that the Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test be sold at a cost of one dollar on a trial basis 
for one year, starting in September 1940, and that the income 
be divided equally between the Secondary Education Board 
and the Educational Records Bureau. It was the consensus 
of opinion of the members of the Committee that no new form 
of this test should be brought out for the year 1940-41 and 


that no analysis of the items in Form E should be undertaken 
at this time. 


Note: The above notice was added in proof. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, Hucu K, Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


It is pleasant, at this time, to voice the thanks of all of us who 
read their contributions, to those who have given so unstintedly 
of their time and ability to provide us with the stimulating reviews 
which have appeared in the BuLLETIN. It is not pleasant, however, 
to say good-bye to old friends; and it is with keen regret indeed 
that we announce the resignations of Dr. Cowardin, Mr. Drury, 
and Dr. Gummere. Pressure of other activities has forced them to 
ask to be relieved of their tasks. Our deepest thanks to them for 
all they have done for the BULLETIN, and our hope that they will, 
occasionally, at least, find time to send us a letter of comment. 

— H. K. Wricur. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
May, 1940 


If I were an English teacher, and my colleagues praise God 
that I am not, I should lend an attentive ear to the words of Mr. 
Domincovich while he tells us, in this issue, of his experiences with 
The Short Short Story in the Classroom. I can visualize an “evalua- 
tor” with his manual in hand (Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards) checking off the fives and the plus signs from 
top to bottom of the page. But that is another story, and not a 
short short one at that. 


Mr. D. (for short) has a keen sense of what constitutes good 
literature (witness his part in the S. E. B. Booklist Committee), 
but he knows enough about boys and girls to have the good sense 
to make use of less-than-best literature, reading that will be done 
by them come-what-may, using it to serve excellent purposes. 
Our students read magazines, and magazines contain the form 
known as the short short story. Not all of them are bad; many 
are good. (Some magazines do not preface the stories with ‘‘read- 
ing times’ bound to give any moron a superiority complex.) Mr. 
D. has used these shorts to excellent advantage in his English 
teaching; he tells us what he has used, he tells us how he has used 
them, and with what results. 
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He points out that the student may derive many and varied 
experiences in a shorter time than he may with longer forms. He 
explains that most of these stories are drawn from the experiences 
of everyday life, the life of the schoolboy, the life of the author, 
the life of people the student sees all around him. 

According to Mr. D., the short short is intent on technique, on 
rhythm, on diction, with a concentration seldom possible through- 
out a book. “In sum, this favored child of the popular magazine 
evinces, at its best, symptoms of craftsmanship and mood that 
distinguish the lyric among poems.” 

Two things in the article should be extremely helpful to 
English teachers. One, the annotated list of good short short stories 
that may be used with success; two, an outline, or classification, of 
the different types of these short short stories that may be studied, 
their distinguishing characteristics clearly portrayed. 

I must quote Mr. D’s. last paragraph lest I give the impression 
that he has deserted other literary forms only to go “completely 
modern” on us. 

“T am far from content to set the short story in any form as a 
major goal. The richer and more complex art of the novel is still 
before us for study, and farther on the greater classics in drama and 
poetry. But, I am sure the study and practice of the humbler 
phases of literary craftsmanship brought my class back to the 
masterpieces with a livelier appreciation and enjoyment.” 

“What difference does it make whether the teacher is a dic- 
tator, a democrat, or only an ornament?” In trying to answer this 
question a brilliant series of experiments has been undertaken at 
the University of Iowa under the direction of Professor Kurt Lewin 
and Dr. Ronald Lippitt. In an article, What Are the Effects of 
Democratic Atmosphere on Children, Goodwin Watson summarizes 
these Iowa investigations. Clubs of boys and girls have been 
scientifically observed, sometimes under democratic control, some- 
times under autocratic control, and sometimes with the leader 
playing so little part that the arrangements might be called laissez- 
faire or “‘anarchic.”’ 

So far as possible the experiments were carefully controlled. 
Unusual precautions were taken to be sure that the observed dif- 
ferences could not have been due to the group members, the per- 
sonality of the leader, the equipment, or the content of the work. 
How this was done is explained in the article. 
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Briefly stated, the conclusions appear to show that people 
behave democratically when they are educated in a democratic 
atmosphere. They behave autocratically when in an autocratic 
atmosphere. It appears also that anarchy breeds anarchy. Prob- 
ably there is nothing startling in these conclusions, but the article 
is worth reading because it points out the nature of the carefuliy 
controlled experimentation which lends scientific support to these 
conclusions. 

I do not know whether the University of Iowa has given us an 
effective way of “saving democracy.” All this seems rather slow 
procedure at the moment that our democracy is in a tight spot. 
This is being written on the day that Germany has succeeded in 
taking Holland. 

— Rosert N. HILKert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
April — May 
Readiness for Arithmetic 

A special problem confronting the teacher of younger children 
is that of deciding when a pupil is ready to undertake the learning 
process in a new and unfamiliar subject field. In most schools the 
teacher is the servant of the curriculum in this matter and must 
follow a rigidly graded program dictated by the curriculum makers 
or the examination requirements of higher schools. He receives 
his sailing orders from a mysterious source variously labeled experi- 
ence, tradition, or policy, launches his frail craft on its well-marked 
channel, and does his best to pilot it to foreign shores — whence it 
will set out the following year under a fresh navigator for darker 
and somewhat deeper seas. Too often the voyage is undertaken 
with insufficient preparation; the ballast — in the form of intellec- 
tual equipment — is too light or too heavy and needs more equit- 
able distribution; there is even grave doubt whether the time of 
embarkation should not be postponed until the “Ready, aye 
ready!” signal can be given. 

Prof. John W. Dickey of the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege has some sensible things to say about this question of readi- 
ness. Pointing out that educational psychology is surely, if slowly, 
veering away from a narrow mechanistic conception of the learning 
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process, based on memory and repetition, fo an insistence on 
meaning and understanding on the part of the learner, Prof. Dickey 
believes that each child presents a special problem and should be 
carefully studied for those signs which indicate readiness for further 
intellectual development. In this respect, he leans heavily toward 
what might be called the genetic point of view in the science and 
technology of child growth. He suggests, for example, that there 
are various levels of readiness in the learner and bases his claim on 
what he calls the maturation hypothesis —a hypothesis which 
assumes that certain modes of thinking and behavior are inherited 
and are not capable of performance until inner growth and 
development have taken place. 

Choosing the field of arithmetic as a testing ground, Prof. 
Dickey and other evaluators have discovered that there is no 
definite age at which readiness for arithmetic can be said to begin. 
The conclusions reached by these surveyors are about equally 
divided between beginning systematic instruction at once in Grade 
I and postponing it even as late as Grade VI. While Prof. Dickey 
does well to stress that the results from these tests and inventories 
have their place as a means, not as an end, to the problem of readi- 
ness, the evidence he has assembled is an impressive corroboration 
of his “levels of readiness’ or maturation theory. 

Throughout his report, Prof. Dickey emphasizes the impor- 
tance of quantitative thinking as opposed to the drill program in 
the child’s approach to arithmetic. The basic and crucial fallacy 
of the latter method is that mechanically correct responses to the 
objective-test type of instruction are too often taken as reliable 
symptoms of the learner’s inner organized and reasoned thinking. 
Thus, if a pupil’s ability to count by rote can be demonstrated, his 
readiness to count rationally may therefore be assumed. The 
teacher who proceeds along such lines can expect only desultory 
results. 

The job of determining the exact symptoms of psychological 
readiness for arithmetic, or, indeed, for any other elementary 
school subject, offers a challenge to the intuitive sense of the class- 
room teacher. Prof. Dickey believes that the teacher should be 
given a reasonable amount of freedom to decide when each child 
is ready for the gradually ascending levels of comprehension and 
mastery of the subject. Apparently the experienced teacher, 
aware of the problems and concepts involved and possessing a keen 
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sensitiveness to the readiness of the learner to do a given degree 
of quantitative thinking with meaningful understanding, is the key 
to the situation. 
— Henry B. Ross, 
Princeton Country Day School, Princeton, N. J. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


May, 1940 

The Improvement of the Program in One Secondary School, by 
Paul B. Jacobson, not only discusses curricular experiments at the 
University High School of the University of Chicago but also has 
a whack at the more general question of what schools should teach 
and why. It is a broad and thoughtful article, worth reading even 
by those to whom its observations may not directly apply. Point- 
ing to the truism that “the school is a social institution which 
exists for the purpose of preparing youth to live in contemporary 
society,” the author then discusses three social forces which de- 
mand reorganization of the school curriculum. The first of these 
is “new citizenship demands;”’ the second, “the vast increase and 
constant advancement in scientific knowledge; the third, “that 
we live in new ways.” Suggestions are made as to how each of 
these demands may be met by “a vital reorganization of general 
education within the present subject-matter departments.”’ Sub- 
topics include the teaching of reading and remedial reading, leisure- 
time activities, the place of mathematics, and correlation between 
subject-matter fields. 

All this may perhaps sound technical or far removed from the 
green fields of S. E. B. schools. Just how far away is it going to 
remain, however? One cannot advocate isolationism of any kind 
without first being sure that the state of affairs at home is receiving 
adequate attention. 

An article shorter than the one just discussed, but if anything 
more provocative of thought, is Three Errors in Secondary Education, 
by E. C. Cline. ‘There seem to be three such important errors: 
the failure to attempt the fundamental social objective of demo- 
cratic education, the failure to distinguish between teaching and 
learning, and the failure to attain democracy and universality in 
the interests served.”” Examples may clarify the wording of these 
points. The author feels that individual development has received 
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more attention than social training. “One is sure . . . that 
one must learn about one’s rights, but one hears little about one’s 
obligations.” (Applause from reviewer.) The school must of 
course be keenly interested in the individual progress of its pupils, 
but it should see to their being interested in its welfare and to their 
developing a strong, intelligent sense of duty and obligation to 
society. In the second place, the author points out that changes 
in teaching do not automatically result in better learning: insti- 
tutionalizing, books and courses in Education, and a great deal of 
creaky school machinery may merely hamper the unremitting 
attention which should be paid to the learners — the pupils them- 
selves. We tend to prescribe for our patients (to use a medical 
metaphor) without first bothering to examine them. Thirdly, 
“education is too selective’ — at least, if everyone is to be edu- 
vated. ‘‘Non-academic” pupils are jammed into “academic” 
courses; consumer education is not attempted in a big way. Chem- 
istry, for example, is taught as if every pupil were to become a 
chemist instead of a stalking-horse for every chemical nostrum 
which is fit to print or boop-a-doop forth upon the air. Adult 
education is sporadic; school education is artificially limited. In 
short, the author feels that we have not gone the whole way in 
considering education as a vital part of a democratic society. 

It would be interesting to carry the analysis further and ask 
just what is meant by “‘a democratic society.”” It is not fair to 
criticize Mr. Cline for his failure to answer this question in his 
short article. . . . Well, at least every blast and blare of the 
radio reporting foreign news gives us a rough idea of what a 
democratic society is nol. 


Brief Mention 


Guide to the Literature on the Boy Scouts of America, by Menden- 
hall and Alexander, is just what its title says it is. 

Under “Educational News” are quotations from an article 
which advocates the teaching of anthropology in the high school. 
The Scnoot Review's commentator points out that there are 
already too many trick subjects breaking the backs of too many 
curricula; but goes on to make the very sound point that some 
teaching of racial origins, archaeology, and general language could 
well and profitably be worked into already existing courses. 
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The Selected References on Educational Psychology are by 
G. T. Buswell and Mandel Sherman of the University of Chicago. 


Books Reviewed 
Vitalizing a College Library, by B. Lamar Johnson. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1939. Pp. xviii plus 122. $2.00. 


“This volume is of value not only to librarians but to administrators, 
curriculum workers, and instructors.” 


Citizenship and Civic Affairs. Community and National Life, 
Book I, by Harold Rugg. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1940. Pp. xvi 
plus 610 plus liv. $1.88. 


“The latest model in a social-studies textbook.” 


— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
April 20 to May 11 


The Inevitable Necessity 

Professor Jesse Feiring Williams of the Physical Education 
Department of Teachers College, Columbia, used this intriguing 
title for his thought-provoking address, a plea for a system of edu- 
cation for the whole man. What is this inevitable necessity? The 
necessity that education must not only provide vigorous rugged 
activities, but that it must also promote courageous spirit and 
attitudes, or this American civilization will not be worth saving. 

Bold, straightforward, fearless analysis of what has happened 
in Germany, where, in the space of one generation, a race of under- 
nourished children has been transformed into a nation of rugged 
men provides the basis for all his conclusions. Physical educators, 
at first heartened by the success of such a program in the country 
where intellectualism had been at its peak for centuries, soon came 
to deplore the fact that physique was preserved while humane 
character was lost. To see the motto of the Turner — Frisch, Frei, 
Frélich, Fromm — displaced by Blut, Boden, Stahl, Wille was catas- 
trophe too horrible to contemplate. 

“The inevitable necessity,” then, for us, is to insist on vigorous 
rugged physical education for all boys and girls in our schools. 
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The individual must not be content to allow the natural-born ath- 
lete to represent him. Furthermore “what we need in the schools 
is professionally trained personnel, specifically trained for school 
health service,” not a health division specifically equipped to care 
for disease. “‘We need teachers who can be good examples to chil- 
dren in the traits of personality, the interest and skills in living, the 
force of character with something to believe in that children may 
profitably imitate.” 


The Teaching Need of the Liberal Arts College 

Railing against the present chief requirement for fitness for 
college teaching — the doctorate — Mr. J. Leonard Sherman of 
the Harvard School, North Hollywood, California, sets up a series 
of six specific requirements: 

1. The College teacher should have a good command of the 
English language and should insist on his students’ acquiring 
efficiency in both oral and written expression. 

2. He should be trained in behavior psychology, and be 
familiar with the complexities of human nature. 

3. He must be adept in the art of teaching. 

4. His background of culture should be extensive and genuine, 
never to be attained successfully from narrow specialization. 

5. Familiarity with other fields of knowledge is essential, and 
he must be able to use other fields to supplement the field of his 
own, eternally exemplifying the unity of all human knowledge. 

6. If he is to inspire his students toward scholarship, he must 
himself have the ability to carry on some kind of productive 
scholarship. 


College Fund Raising and the War 

The general manager of the University of Pennsylvania Fund, 
Mr. Charles J. Miel, in an address before the District Conference 
of the American Alumni Council, held at Atlantic City, outlined 
in illuminating fashion the trend of alumni funds from the year 
1914. Although the World War started in the summer of that 
year, alumni funds were organized at Brown University, Dart- 
mouth College, and Northfield Seminary during the following 
year, 1915. For the immediately preceding year of 1914, ending 
fiscally on June 30, 1914, the Yale Alumni Fund had raised $104,000, 
compared to the smaller amount of $79,000, which it had raised 
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in 1913, the 1914 fund representing an increase of 31 percent over 
that of the previous year. And although the Cornell Alumni Fund 
amounted to only $16,321 in 1913, it jumped in 1914 to $23,940, 
an increase of 46 percent. 


Mr. Miel pointed out that the New York Stock Exchange had 
been closed for approximately four months in 1914, as the result 
of the World War’s starting in August, and that there was much 
greater restlessness, even panicky activity, in the financial world 
in 1914 than there has been in the months since the present con- 
flict started. By 1915 some college alumni funds, among them 
Yale and Cornell, decreased. But by the end of the fiscal year 
1917 there was a marked upswing; in that year Yale’s fund in- 
creased by 100 percent and Cornell’s by 47 percent, although the 
United States had entered the war several months before. In 1918 
and 1919 all these funds continued to increase — not only those of 
Yale and Cornell, but those of other representative colleges such 
as Brown and Dartmouth. Dartmouth’s fund increased in 1919 
by 50 per cent. Mr. Miel cited numerous other examples of 
increased alumni donations during the war years. The campaign 
for the University of Michigan Union Building, started in 1914, 
was “called off” because of the war. But when it was resumed in 
1915, more than a million dollars was subscribed. “The war,” the 
University reports, “did not affect in any manner the raising of 
the money.” 


But what of the situation in the present war? A survey made 
by Mr. John Crosby Brown during the past autumn indicated that 
the present conflict would have the immediate effect of stimulating, 
rather than retarding, economic recovery in the United States. 
With almost all of Europe at war, the United States remains the 
only great world power in position to provide financially and ade- 
quately to maintain “those institutions of public service in the 
field of liberty — churches, universities, colleges, schools, which 
are the center and source of progress in civilization.” 


Institutions of higher learning in the United States have, at 
present, Mr. Miel pointed out, a challenging opportunity to present 
their case with greater force and more convincingly than ever 
before. With research in European seats of learning rapidly coming 
to a standstill, the United States is being as swiftly catapulted to 
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a leading position in the world in the search for truth. In conclud- 
ing a recent article, published in the SarunpAY EveNnrinG Post, 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
says: “Education is the only hope we have — democracy puts a 
greater strain on the intelligence of the people than any other form 
of government. If we want to keep democracy we must keep 
education; if we want to keep education we must keep the endowed 
universities; only that can lead the way to the kind of education 
that will keep America free.” 


Intellectual Development of the Child 


The leading article in the April 27th number of ScHooLt AND 
Society is devoted to a discussion of the intellectual development 
of the child, and is sub-titled, “‘an answer to the critics of the lowa 
studies.” Not inappropriately the author is George D. Stoddard, 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at the University of 
Iowa. His remarks, shrewd and informative, are the basis of an 
address before the National Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion, at a joint conference on Teacher Education in the United 
States, held recently at St. Louis. 


Mr. Stoddard points out at the outset that much of the pub- 
lished material on the general question of intelligence and nursery 
education, covering the period of the last ten years, contains highly 
inaccurate statements. Several of these pronouncements he chal- 
lenges. Taking up the question, for instance, of the gain in I Q 
by children attending so-called pre-school, Mr. Stoddard referred 
to one writer who said that only at Lowa did investigation reveal 
an increase of I Q among pre-school children. The speaker, after 
citing several similar conclusions by researchers into the field, 
makes this statement: “Seven of the ten research centers reporting 
demonstrate that children attending pre-school do tend to gain in 
I Q, while in the reports of three of these centers the average I Q 
is not given. This leaves the score seven plus and three unknown.” 
Further illuminating his contentions in behalf of the benefits of 
pre-school training, Mr. Stoddard presented a table of statistical 
evidence, from which it was apparent that no institution reported 
a loss on the re-testing of children attending the pre-schools from 
a period of six months to three years. In some cases the gain was 
substantial; in others it was insignificant. 
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Scandinavian Education and Nazi Domination 


If a high level of culture, advanced standards of social welfare, 
very low ratios of serious crime, unprecedented economic efficiency 
in proportion to natural resources, and significant contributions to 
literature, science, and the arts constitute civilization at its best, 
then Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, are among the most civilized 
nations in the world. In the issue of May 11, of ScHooL anp So- 
CIETY, there appears a provocative article on the possibility of a 
Nazi régime in the Scandinavian Countries and its inevitable effect 
on the superior educational systems of these countries. “‘Popular 
education as a basis for progress under democratic institutions” 
has been admirably exemplified by these three countries, the article 
points out. 


As early as 1684, Sweden, which next to Iceland and England 
is the oldest parliamentary state, ruled that confirmation, which 
was necessary to marriage, be denied unless the applicant satisfied 
the curate that he could read. And this applied to both men and 
women. Early in its national history Sweden boasted a most in- 
telligent peasantry. As early as 1814 Denmark adopted the policy 
of compulsory education, and in that year five normal schools were 
opened. A series of wars awakened the people to the importance 
of education and its strict enforcement in much the same manner 
that the German states were awakened to the need for general 
education by the bitter defeats of the Napoleonic wars. 


In Germany the “man of the hour” was the Swiss reformer, 
Pestalozzi. But Denmark found an incomparable leader in Nikolai 
Grundtvig, and under his influence Danish education became “uni- 
versal, practical, and democratic.” His teachings were a powerful 
influence in the development of the educational systems of Norway 
and Sweden. His memory is held in deepest reverence wherever 
the Scandinavian race flourishes. In Germany the high and prac- 
tical idealism of Pestalozzi long dominated German education, but 
it was abandoned after the unification of the German states fol- 
lowing the Franco-Prussian war. The spirit and influence of Bishop 
Grundtvig “has endured as the guiding star of democratic educa- 
tion” in the Scandinavian countries, with the enviable result that 
these countries have an unequalled record of worthy achievement. 
Now that Nazi domination threatens the Scandinavian countries, 
one might well ask, the ScHooL aNnp Society article points out: 
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“Will the great work that Grundtvig began meet now the same 
fate in Scandinavia that the great work of Pestalozzi met in 
Germany?” 
- Rospert E. Bacon, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. Art 


The Exhibition Season 


The exhibition season is about over and looking back over it, 
it seems that, while the fashions have changed somewhat, they still 
come from abroad; rhythms of El Greco, imitations of Picasso, 
variations on ideas of Cézanne, a few Bruegels, and city dwellers 
through the eyes of Daumier. It seems to this reviewer too remi- 
niscent of the vaudeville actors who used to play ““Home Sweet 
Home” in the different ways that the great composers would have 
written it. 

Fashionable painters of one decade are no better than the 
fashionable painters of another, but their followers always think 
that they have found the quick and easy way to paint. A few 
painters succeed in exploiting the fad of the moment and gain 
prominence by it; but imitators are, of their very nature, second 
rate, whether they be synthetic masterpieces or synthetic rubies. 

These fashions come and go, but American Art goes on its 
inconspicuous way, as it always has. Winslow Homer, and Thomas 
Eakins, and George Bellows went about their business without 
worrying about what was being done. Bellows loved a fight just 
for the fun of it, and gained a great deal of respect during his life- 
time, but he told me, just the year before he died, that to sell a 
picture was such an event in the family that it always caused a 
celebration. 

The artist’s job is and always has been the communication of 
a superior conception of the world around us, and the invention of 
the terms that will express his own best thoughts and feelings about 
it all. If he succeeds, he may not be great, but he belongs in the 
company of important artists who have added to the world’s treas- 
ure; if he is only different, or even marvelous in his ability to use 
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the terms of others, he may attract a lot of attention, but you can 
be sure he belongs to a lesser breed. 

Present-day painting should be judged, not by its conformity 
to any idiom or manner, but by the old measuring sticks of “What 
has the man got to say?” “Is it of any importance?” and “Has 
he said it in a clear and competent way?” Real style in painting 
is clarity of expression, just as it is in literature. 

— Wiiuiam H. Drury, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. 


2. The Classics 

A new edition of Word Ancestry by Willis A. Ellis has been 
announced by the American Classical League at New York Uni- 
versity. The price per copy is 15c. At least one department of 
Classics intends next year to furnish every student from the tenth 
grade up with a copy. 

The Place of Language in the Curriculum (Appleton-Century) 
is coming in for its due share of attention. It certainly belongs on 
the shelf of every classics teacher. Another very useful publica- 
tion is Bulletin X X X of the Service Bureau of the Classical League: 
Guide for Readings in English on Roman Civilization, by Oscar E. 
Nybakken. 

The department of Classics can effectively cooperate with the 
English department when vocabulary tests are given. It is helpful 
to point out in the Latin class how many words are Latin deriva- 
tives, and to discuss their meanings. The pupils themselves dis- 
cover something along this line, but a detailed study is very worth 
while. 

In a certain university, students in the business school were 
urged to add a “‘cultural course” to their rosters in one of the two 
upper years. When thirty or so of them took such a course in 
Roman Civilization (requiring no previous knowledge of Latin) it 
occurred to the professor in charge that these students might be 
given a contact with Latin which they would get in no other way. 
Accordingly, he announced, toward the end of the half-year course 
which they had elected, that if enough students elected it, he 
would offer during the following half year a course designed to give 
business students like them as much useful knowledge as possible 
about the Latin language and what it means to civilization. Sur- 
prisingly, there were thirty-five who elected the course. As a 
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result, these people are now receiving a kind of “cultural Latin” 
course which fulfills an important function — that of conveying at 
least a general idea of what Latin influence amounts to in our 
vocabulary, literature, and thought. It would seem that such 
courses might be offered rather generally under similar circum- 
stances. At least, the whole thing is an excellent example of what 
can be done when an intelligent study is made of the real needs 
and interests of any group of students. The lively interest which 
it has aroused will probably make it desirable to offer the course 
again next year. 

The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, in the belief 
that its membership should be as wide as possible, is now offering 
membership through a subscription to either CLasstcaAL WEEKLY 
or THe CrassicaL JourNAL. Admittedly, the former is designed 
for the scholar, while the latter appeals more directly to the secon- 
dary-school teacher. It is the belief of the Association that a choice 
ought to be given so that membership may include everyone who 
is interested in, or teaching the Classics. At the same time, a 
combination offer is being made whereby both periodicals may be 
subscribed for simultaneously at a reduction of ten per cent in 
price. This offer, of course, is limited to the District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
the territory included in the boundaries of the Association and does 
not apply to libraries or institutions. But it is hoped that a similar 
freedom of choice may be offered elsewhere. 

A brief description of the National Commission on Co-operative 
Curriculum Planning will be found on page 507 of THe CiassicaL 
JOURNAL, volume 35, issue of May, 1940. Other articles in the 
same issue are these: Comprehension and Translation of Secondary- 
School Latin Prose, by Victor Coutant (449-459) and Homer's 
Transformation of History, by Roy K. Hack (471-481). There is 
also a review of F. A. Wright’s Three Roman Poets; Plautus, 
Catullus, Ovid written by R. V. D. Magoffin (490-491). 

In CiasstcaAL WEEKLY (volume 33) the following reviews of 
particular interest have appeared: Basic Greek Vocabulary by J. R. 
Cheadle, reviewed by Henry Phillips, Jr. (235-236); Roman Pro- 
vincial Administration Till the Age of the Antonines, by G. H. 
Stevenson, reviewed by Allan C. Johnson (243-244). 

In bringing to an end my last “column” (for I am turning over 
to another this task for the coming year) I urge the readers (if 
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any!) to become articulate, even if only to find fault. Since first 
writing for the BuLLetin, I have hoped to have words of some 
kind from (or with) somebody, suggesting that this or that be done 
to improve the value of the “Classics” contribution. Yet abso- 
lutely nothing has been sent me on this score or on any other. I 
certainly do not attribute this to any merit attaching to my scrib- 
blings. Perhaps I should have tried the trick so often used by 
columnists — that of deliberately putting in a howler or two to 
see if the public responded. I found a fine specimen in a printed 
Latin test not long ago: a reference to a ler Romanus (sic!). Per- 
haps I may stir up some correspondence for other contributors if 
I urge readers to write their views occasionally, either to the office 
of the S. E. B. or directly to the contributors. Criticism and com- 
ment, if I may judge by my own feeling, would be very acceptable. 
— JoHn FLacc GUMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. English 
Report of the Language Committee of the School and College Conference 

The Language Committee of the School and College Con- 
ference on English has prepared a report which everywhere shows 
lusty signs of a reviving year. Things said are not altogether 
strange, nor even unremembered; but the shift of emphasis is un- 
mistakable, and the trend in a new direction is vigorous and eager. 
The committee represent a wide variety of schools and colleges for 
men and women. One feels, however, that they spent little of 
their energy on dutiful compromise; rather, particular differences 
withered in the heat of important things to be done. 

Realizing the background of uncertainty about the aims of 
English teaching, they drive straight at the problem of what is 
fundamental and essential in language study. “Command of the 
precise means of verbal communication” might be taken as the 
text of the report. It appears in an early paragraph, its control 
throughout is courteous but uncompromising. Before it pass the 
claims of student interest and varied personal experience in the 
curriculum, of therapeutical and psychological values; and they 
are disallowed unless they can be accomplished as by-products in 
the pursuit of the primary aim. 

Before examining the methods for acquiring control of the 
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means of communication, the report takes account of the nature 
of “‘meaning”’ itself, which is the subject of communication. With- 
out committing itself to any theory of language or meaning, it 
recognizes the value of the influence of I. A. Richards, and recom- 
mends the work done by him and by those who have been working 
with him to extend and apply his experiments. Quoting from the 
Report on Language in General Education, by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, it presents Dr. Richards’ analysis of the ele- 
ments in meaning: literal sense-meaning, and mood, tone, intention, 
and attitudes of the writer. It insists on recognition of the presence 
of all these elements, in varying degrees of importance, and in 
constant interdependence. A _ satisfactory English course must 
develop control over both “denotative’” and “‘connotative’’ lan- 
guage, and enable a student to recognize even a concealed emo- 
tional charge, such as he might find, for instance, in a clever politi- 
cal speech. Increased understanding of the ways in which language 
operates to convey meanings and to influence thought and action 
should result in increased ability to read and increased power to 
write and reason. 

The teaching technique for developing such skills as the com- 
mittee proposes are still in an experimental stage, but some sug- 
gestions have proved their value. Helpful as the dictionary habit 
is, it must be supplemented by close attention to the context, 
which does, in any given instance, finally determine the exact 
meaning of a word. Ability to discover the meaning of a state- 
ment must be based on sound understanding of such fundamental 
distinctions as those between definition and description, abstrac- 
tions and the concrete phenomena from which they are drawn, 
generalizations and the particular cases from which they are taken, 
classes and their specific members, statements of fact and state- 
ments of opinion. Few of us realize that all language is essentially 
metaphor, and that many operations — those of the mind, for 
instance — can be discussed only in such language as is generally 
recognized as metaphorical; not until we do will the harmful and 
superstitious tendency to identify metaphor with ornament give 
way to the understanding that often the metaphor is the meaning 
itself. 

Such concentration on close reading as the report suggests 
does not preclude wide reading as well. It is suggested that when 
exercise and discipline have strengthened and refined the language 
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faculties, they will be that much more responsive to any demands 
that occasion puts upon them. The college members of the com- 
mittee are ready to require less reading background, so long as 
they can expect that, in the long run, such sacrifices will result in 
greater power and increased interest in reading. 

This review has concerned itself chiefly with the sections of 
the report where a new emphasis is most marked. Many practices 
already well established, are warmly endorsed. Training in sum- 
ming up main ideas and in tracing development in fairly difficult 
prose and complicated paragraphs, exercises in precis and expan- 
sion, frequent practice in expository writing on subjects brought 
from all fields of the student’s interest — these are all freshly dis- 
cussed and encouraged. The committee insists on the close and 
necessary alliance between the two types of writing sometimes 
distinguished as “creative” and “expository.” It is emphatic in 
its conviction that thought cannot do without imagination, nor 
imagination without discipline and intelligence. Genuine skill 
gained in either type of writing will inevitably be of service in the 
other. 

The section dealing with formal grammar recommends the 
inductive, or the functional approach. The discussion is conven- 
tional. It seems likely that grammar will eventually be reanimated 
by the vigor that surges through the rest of the report, but so far 
it has caught only a little of the warmth. 

Criticism of current practices is temperate and tentative. The 
dangers inherent in “‘literary criticism” will not be news to thought- 
ful or experienced teachers; perhaps the firm warning and the pre- 
cise analysis of dangers involved, will lend courage to break with 
practices which are treacherously tempting. The type of question 
used on the college paper, at least partially for testing purposes, 
may afford a seeming sanction which needs to be offset. The re- 
port carefully indicates the positive values in a properly restricted 
use of this type of writing. In connection with the recommenda- 
tion that frequency should be valued above length in theme writing, 
the college members of the conference state that ‘‘ ‘source themes’ 
as long as fifteen hundred to two thousand words are not presumed 
to have been a part of a freshman’s preparation.”’ The conference 
discourages such themes “unless an adequate library is available, 
and unless the teacher is prepared to examine the source material 
used by the pupil, so that his powers of assimilation, organization, 
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and interpretation may really be tested and his accuracy in docu- 
menting all indebtedness may be thoroughly verified.””. A teacher 
availing himself of this reservation after honest consideration of the 
terms will be undertaking a valuable but exacting project. 

It may be unreasonably crabbed to quarrel with the report for 
being too well written. There is, however, a sense in which such 
a complaint is justified. It is possible to journey pleasurably to 
the end with a sense of general satisfaction. More careful and 
considerate reading reveals rich veins of thought below the sur- 
face. Perhaps the best clue for pursuing them is the effort to put 
into classroom practice some of the less familiar recommendations. 
It is a safe guess that anyone who has made such an attempt will 
discover that the report contains echoes of many of the complica- 
tions and difficulties he has met. The experience of finding such 
echoes is the best guarantee that the committee worked not on the 
basis of general theories but of tried experiment. Their report 
yields its fullest value to those who are willing to make a similar 
practical effort in understanding and interpreting its meaning. 

— Mary L. PunpErRson, 
Milton Academy Girls’ School, Milton, Mass. 


4. The Social Studies 


The New World Order 
H. G. Wetus, ALrrep A. Knopr, N. Y., 1940, 145 pp., $1.50 

Mr. Wells’ contribution to this century has been to make us 
conscious of the significance of change. In his many novels he has 
shown the rapid changes in mechanical methods, ways of thought, 
and social habits. Not only has he drawn pictures of the chaos 
‘aused by nineteenth-century industrialism with its orderless 
laissez-faire conceptions, the displacement of old standards by new, 
but, more important, he has depicted the conflict between old- 
fashioned ideas and new, between the hide-bound and the more 
liberal. Society he has always viewed as an organism, adapting 
itself to changing conditions, and his medium has frequently been 
the individual involved in his own petty struggle. In his novels 
he has taken individual happiness as the aim of mankind, and in 
his sociological works he has urged the necessity of the careful 
planning of society to adjust itself to new needs — and planning 
by all concerned. 
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Mr. Wells’ New World Order can be the better appreciated if 
we recall his earlier works, Tono Bungay, William Clissold, The 
Shape of Things to Come, and the like. For in them he has por- 
trayed the individual striving for understanding and happiness — 
a prelude to his latest conception of the “rights of man.”’ In this 
latest book the author expresses his views concerning the muddle 
of the world today. He is angry at many things, at the war itself, 
at those who bandy the Streit “Federation” as a means of avoiding 
straight thinking, essentially at the muddled thinking in England 
which causes its statesmen to emerge from their clubs and week- 
ends for the temporary purpose of eliminating Hitler. Mr. Wells 
feels that those who should know better are tilting at windmills. 
England has approached the war in the spirit of removing a man 
who has violated the code of decent behavior; once he has gone the 
statesmen may go back to their golf and their fishing, with com- 
plete disregard for the essential problem of today — the fact that 
we are at the end of a period of sovereign statehood, with each state 
able to act as it chooses. 

Mr. Wells does nothing by halves, and he shocks — as he 
means to. Civilization, he claims, is facing two alternatives, and 
only two — “‘a new way of living” for all men or “violence, misery, 
destruction, death, and the extinction of mankind.”” We may not 
go all the way with him, but at least we may be shocked into 
wakefulness. And perhaps we are facing the alternatives if we 
understand by “extinction” the ways of life which we think 
desirable. 

He first considers what he calls the End of An Age, heralded 
by the World War of 1914. Prior to that time war was regarded 
mostly as a matter of frontier policing, because we ignored certain 
disruptive forces already at work — Germany seeking a place in 
the sun, Russophobia in Britain, an imperialistic Japan. There 
was then no thought of world administration; balance of power 
operated in national units, and we generally accepted the inde- 
pendence of sovereign states as the natural order of affairs. While 
the author suggests no such parallel, one cannot but feel that in 
recent weeks “neutrality” has proved as much a myth; the term 
may be bandied between legalists but it has no meaning. 

The outbreak of the war in 1914 aroused indignation, for “the 
war was fought ‘against the Hohenzollerns’. They were to be 
expelled from the club, certain punitive fines were to be paid 
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and this out-of-date war business was then to be cleared up once 
and for all by a mutual guarantee by all the more respectable mem- 
bers through a League of Nations. There was no apprehension of 
any deeper operating causes in that great convulsion.” Since 1920 
there has been no resolute attack on fundamental difficulties, and 
the League of Nations has been the opiate of all liberal thought 
in the world. The real problem is not Hitler, who is an incidental 
phenomenon, but rather is it nationalistic individualism and 
uncoordinated enterprise. 

The author feels that concurrently with today’s struggle there 
is the vital need for debate. No ideas have been exchanged, no 
effective audience has evaluated any proposals for the future, and 
it is useless to end the war and then debate. 


“The diplomats and politicians will assemble with an air 
of profound competence and close the doors upon the outer 
world and resume — Versailles. While the world gapes and 
waits upon their mysteries.” 

Certain fundamental disruptive forces have reduced the late 
nineteenth century dream of a powerful world patchwork to com- 
plete incredibility, and we are forced to work out an entirely new 
conception of the world today. Abolition of distance, the conti- 
guity of nationalistic countries, the productive power of one modern 
city, the destructive force of modern military equipment, all reduce 
the old sovereign state idea to absurdity. 

Mr. Wells urges the necessity for collective world control to 
eliminate war, and for collective economic control. Organizations 
such as the League of Nations fail because they are only legal and 
political, and ignore the disorganization caused by technical 
revolutions and modern finance. 

For the Marxist plan the author has no use whatever, for he 
argues that it injects nothing but the destructive element of per- 
petual conflict between peoples to get the better of one another. 
The expropriated Have-nots have never made any fundamental 
change when they became the Haves: they have merely substituted 
new Haves and maintained the old inequalities. Marxism is purely 
a class-war dogma that has sterilized and misdirected human 
goodwill. and it has failed to abolish poverty and slavery. 

One of the most disruptive forces today is the release of a vast 
flood of human energy in the form of unemployed young people, 
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suffering not from insufficiency, as did the Hodges of the eight- 
eenth century, but from continually increasing efficiency of pro- 
duction. Young people can find no outlet for their energy and 
ambitions, they know no social humilities, and they realize that 
inferiority is artificial. These young people are the manifestation 
of disruptive forces, they form the shock troops for the destruction 
of the old order, under leaders who become fighters at the head of 
a fighting pack. The obverse and reverse of the one question are: 
what to do to end world chaos, and how to offer youth a reasonable 
and stimulating prospect. 

“The problem of reabsorbing the unemployable adult is 
the essential problem in all states. It is the common shape to 
which all current political dramas reduce. How are we to use 
up or slake this surplus of human energy? The young are the 
live core of our species . . . Franklin Roosevelt and 
Stalin find themselves in control of vast countries under- 
developed or so misdeveloped that their main energies go into 
internal organization or reorganization. They do not press 
against their frontiers, and they do not threaten war. The 
recent Russian annexations have been precautionary-defen- 
sive. But all the same both Russia and America have to cater 
for that troublesome social stratum quite as much as Europe. 
The New Deal is plainly an attempt to achieve a working 
socialism and avert a political collapse in America; it is extra- 
ordinarily parallel to the successive ‘policies’ and ‘Plans’ of 
the Russian experiment. Americans shirk the word ‘socialism,’ 
but what else can one call it? 

“The British oligarchy, demoralized and slack with the 
accumulated wealth of a century of advantage, bought off 
social upheaval for a time by the deliberate and socially de- 
moralizing appeasement of the dole. It has made no adequate 
effort to employ or educate these people; it has just pushed 
the dole at them. It even tries to buy off the leader of the 
Labour Party with a salary of two thousand pounds a year. 
Whatever we may think of the quality and deeds of the Nazi 
or Fascist regimes or the follies of their leaders, we must at 
any rate concede that they attempt, however clumsily, to 
reconstruct life in a collectivist direction. They are efforts 
to adjust and construct and so far they are in advance of the 
British ruling class. The British Empire has shown itself the 
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least constructive of all governing networks. It produces no 

New Deals, no Five-Year Plans; it keeps on trying to stave 

off its inevitable dissolution and carry on upon the old lines 

— and apparently it will do that until it has nothing more to 

give away.” 

Mr. Wells insists that collectivization is the sole alternative 
to universal brigandage and social collapse, and our problem is 
essentially how to achieve that aim. Socialism is the only method, 
he argues. The present system, he contends, offers no solution; 
and ‘‘Federation,”’ the magic word offered by Mr. Streit, is a cloak 
for shoddy thinking, albeit, better than smug complacency. Mr. 
Streit’s contentions lead him further than he appears to recognize, 
for they lead inevitably to socialism. As argued by Mr. Streit, 
fifteen democracies are to federate. Who, asks Mr. Wells, is to 
control the imperial resources of Holland, England, and France? 
What about money? Money is essentially the working part of an 
economic system, and unless there is a common money in this 
Federation, there can be no common action, for modern monies 
can be manipulated to perform any function that nationalistic 
governments set out to perform. ‘‘Federation’’ means practically 
uniform socialism within Federal limits, leading, as state after 
state is incorporated, to world socialism or collectivization. 

The means to attain this world collectivization are only vaguely 
indicated in the book. The revolution is supposed to be of the 
“right sort,” not a mere uprising. The means, then, are vague, 
but aims are specifically stated: 


“This new and complete Revolution we contemplate can 
be defined in a very few words. It is (a) outright world- 
socialism, scientifically planned and directed, plus (b) a sus- 
tained insistence upon law, law based on a fuller, more jeal- 
ously conceived restatement of the personal Rights of Man, 
plus (c) the completest freedom of speech, criticism, and pub- 
lication, and a sedulous expansion of the educational organ- 
ization to the ever-growing demands of the new order.” 


We may be tempted to dismiss the book here, since it is appar- 
ently another Utopia — an ideal society conducted by enlightened 
people. Yet Mr. Wells again brings us up short, for we must ask 
ourselves the alternative. Perhaps in seeking an alternative we 
may find a middle path. At any rate we cannot ignore the two 
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contentions offered: that if we substitute scientific world coopera- 
tion for cut-throat competition between nations we should at 
least have achieved the necessary social adjustment, and the rest 
would follow; and that the present lack of adjustment is the prime 
cause of the world’s evils. 

Whether Mr. Wells’ plan is acceptable or not, we can scarcely 
deny that Hitlerism is only one disturbing factor of a deep-seated 
evil, an acute expression of a social disorder experienced elsewhere 
in varying degrees. From that it follows that the least we have to 
do is to consider the real cause of disturbance and look intelligently 
for some solution, difficult of operation though it may be. 

The author has no use for any cut-and-dried state socialism 
regulating the lives of men as officials see fit. In his “Rights of 
Man,” pages 105 to 110, he envisages a reconstruction to which all 
nations, including Germany, could be attracted. Social injustice 
is the beginning of democracy, and if the democratic spirit could 
inspire the politicians, if men could be persuaded to conduct an 
intellectual crusade to that end, we might find ourselves headed 
towards a more workable world than that of today, even if not the 
Utopia the author portrays. 

Mr. Wells is, of course, a pamphleteer; he takes a stand and 
exaggerates the issues, deliberately trying to frighten one into dis- 
proving him. If you don’t like what he says then he asks, even 
demands, argument and criticism. If he doesn’t get that reaction 
he feels that he has failed in his one objective — to arouse us to 
think out carefully the problem before us. 


— Leonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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